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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign , unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg. 

Cha mper tors. n. J. [from champerty . In law. J Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in contcft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 

Cha'mperty. n.f. [champart, Fr. Inlaw.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cnuel. 

Champi'gnon. n.f. [champignon, Fr.] A kind of mulhroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mulhrooms treats. 

Secure for you, himfclf champignons eats. Dryden . 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 

JVoodward on Fojfils. 

CHA'MPION. n. f [ champion , Fr. campio, low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a caufe in fingle combat. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the viiSlory would go on the one fide. 

Bacon's Coll, of Good and Evil. 

For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. Lofl , b. ii. /. 898. 

O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion , and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear. 

The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden. 

2. A hero ; a ftout warriour. 

A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shakefp. H. VI. 
This makes you incapable of convidfion, and they applaud 
thcmfelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. Cnuel. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 

The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CHANCE, n.f [chance, Fr.] 

1. Fortune ; the caufe of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefp. JVinter’s Tale. 

The only man of all that chance could bring. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itjfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effe&s as are com- 
monly attributed to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to produce them. 

Bentley. 

2. Fortune ; the act of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. Accident ; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufcs, is not profanenefs, but a great truth ; as fignifying no 
more, than that there are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 

Dryden. 

Pope. 
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, tT I would not take the gift, 

U hich, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee s' O F 77 

Tohappc, foZt; 


Unknowingly fhe ftrikes, and kills by chance ; 
Poifon is in he 


tier eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance dire£tion, which thou canft not fee. 

4. Event; fucccfs; luck. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits. 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Poflibifity of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of hcav’n, by fountain fide,. 

Or in thick (hade retir’d. Paradife Loji, b. iv. 1 . 5 3 ®‘ 

Then your ladylhip might have a chance to cfcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compontion.J Happen- 
ing by chance. 

Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay. 
They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden' s Hind and Panther. 


Think what a chance thou c hancejl on ; but think • 

Thou haft thy miftrefs ftdl. Shakefp. CyUcline 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc’d toiLyf * ^ P ‘ “* 
That Gdar looks fo fad. Shakefp. Julius Cedar 

cl\ Ch T iU *° n d ‘ VerS ° fthe Turks victuallers, whom he 

eafily took. Knollcs’s Hifory of the Turks 

I chofc the fafer fea, and chanc'd to find 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope’s Odvfflv 

Chance-medley. n.f. [ from chance and medley. Inlaw. 1 

1 he cafual flaughtcr of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance ; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fidc bv 
which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one palling by is 
flam : in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warning that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Cowfi. 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all realon and con- 
lcience, to be judged but a ehaneemedley. South. 

Cha'nceable. adj . [from chance*] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut oft" by the chanctulle coinino' thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 

CHA'NCEL. n. f. [from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Hooker, b. v. § 30. 

T he chancel of this church is vaulted with a fingle ftone of 
four feet in thickncfs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ferencc. AddiJ'on s Remarks on Italy, 

Cha'ncellor. n. f. [cancellarius, Lat, chancelicr, Fr. from can- 
cellare, literas vel feriptum tinea per medium dudla damnare, and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived a cancellis , which fignify 
all one with alettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 

iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, u> that a man may 
fee through them in and out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view.] 

Qcafitus regni tiki cancellarius Angli, 

Primus Jolliciti matte petendus erit. 

Hie ejl, qui regni leges eancellat iniquas, 

Et mandate pii principis aqua facit. 

V erfes of Nigel de JVetekre to the bifhop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius , at the firft, fignified the regifters or' adluaiies in 

court ; grapbarios, fell, qui confcribendis id excipiendis judicum 
actis dant operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is die 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjedfeth himfelf 
only to the law of nature and confcicnce. Coved. 

T urn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ftretch your limbs ? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftridfeft juftice, and beft ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. Chancellor in the Ecclefiajlical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer ; 

a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direfi the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofc office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordercth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurer, chancellor, and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowel. Chamb. 

5. Chancellor of an Univerfty. The principal magiftratc, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge, 
he may be ele&ed every three years. 

6. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and other military 

orders, is an officer who feals the commiflions and mandates 0 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the regifter or 
their deliberations, and delivers their adls under the feal of the 
order. Chambers. 

Chancellorship, n.f. The office of chancellor. 

The next Sunday after he gave up his cbancellorjh'.p cf tng- 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the u u.i 
words of his gentleman-ulher, Madam, my lord is gone. Cam . 
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Cha'ncerY. n. f [from chancellor ; probably chancellery 

fcortened ] the court of equity and conference moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 

or the lord keeper of the great feal- -a ’a 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft be figmhed 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under the feal 
epifcopal. Ayhff's Par ergon. 


An ulcer ufually arifing from 


opai. 

CHANCRE, n.f. [chancre, Fr.] 

venereal maladies. . ,, 

It is poflible he was not well cured, and would have re lapfed 

with a chancre. Wijtnum. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from chancre.] Having the qualities of a 

chancre; ulcerous. . 

You may think I am too ftriift in giving fo many internals 
in the cure of fo fmall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 

crous callus. , r 

ChandEli'er. n.f [ chandelier , Fr.] A branch for candles. 
Cha'ndler. n.f. [chandelier, Fr.J An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
But whether black or lighter dies arc worn. 

The chandler’s bafket, on his fhoulder born. 

With tallow fpotsthy coat. Gay’s Trivia. 

CHA’NFRIN. n. f. [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier’s Didf. 

To CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr. cambio, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with for before die 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for anodicr, without applying their underftanding duly to 
afidi 


confider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change; but here’s the curfe. 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden' s Spanijh Friar , Prologue. 

3. To difeount a larger piece of money into feveral fmaller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift’s Intelligencer,N a ig. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouidft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 

Thou (halt not fee me blufh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eftate. Ecclus , ii. 4. 

tor the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. JVifdom, xix. 18. 

6. To mend the difpofition or mind, 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. lo change a horfe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear the 

horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left. Farrier's Did?. 

To Change, v. n. 

1.1° undergo change ; to fuffer alteration ; as, his fortune may 
fooji change, though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot. 

Would better fit his chamber. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2. 1 o change, as the moon ; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. J 

I am weary of this moon ; would he would change. 

Change „ r rr 1 Midfummer Night's Dream. 

l-hange. n.J. [from the verb.] 

* An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I faw you laft, ° 

There is a change upon you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. P 
w wond’rous changes of a fatal feene, 

Still varying to the laft ! r\ , 

tin b “' 

Locke, 


I. 


varn 


°ty of company, and that of perfons above us 
■nn:T pi . res b 7 vari ous turns fhall rife and fet ; 
\Vh,lc thy abandon’d tribes fhall only know 
A cliff rent mafter, and a change of time. 

AnJ S T Timotheus ’ various lays furprize, 

And b,d alternate paflions fall and rife ! 

xt ’ 1 ’ nt cac | 1 change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
burn ‘ wuh 6 !or y> and then melts with love.' 


nor. 


Pope. 
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The time of the moon in which it begins a new monthly re- 
volution. . , . 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately alter 
the chance, and others of the fame kind immediately alter the 
fufl. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N J 893. 

4. Novelty. 

The hearts 

Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. K. John. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change , will try our Englifli air. 

Dryden' s Spanifn Friar , Prologue. 

5. In ringing ; an alteration of the order in which a fet of bells 

is founded. . .. , 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Ealy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norris . 

6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty fheets, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes ; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds would 
be fufficient. Swift. 

Changeable, adj. [from change.] 

1. Subjeft to change ; fickle ; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfels ; but 
there is no meafurc to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L'Eflrr.nge. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graved of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden' s Aurcngzcbe, Preface. 

2. Poflible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 
changeable in the alimentary chuff. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata ; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cha'ngeableness. n.f. [from changeable.] 

1. Inconftancy; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked if 
any worthinefs might excufe fo unworthy a changeablenefs. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ablenefs with which we are too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 2?. 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
prefied, then have we no light to cl i red our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablenefs or immutability of them, but conftdering 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b. iii. & 10 . 

Cha'ngeably. adv. [from changeable.] Inconftantly. 

Ch'angeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of change • 
inconftant; uncertain; mutable; fubjed to variation ; fickle! 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never cffedually profccutcd or performed. 

p • • , - , , Spenfer on Ireland. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. p ot> . 

^ H r A N 'GELING. n.f. [from change ; the word arifes from an odd 
fuperftmous opinion, that the fairies fteal away children and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places.] 

1 . A child left or taken in the place of another. J 

And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left ; 

Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft 

Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, b. i. si.Jlanz. 6 c. 

She, as her attendant, hath i 

A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had fo fweet a changeling. * 

. . * . , Shakefp. Midfummer Nizht’s Drenn- 

2. An ideot; a fool; a natural. * “ream. 

Changelings and fools of heav’n, and thence fhut out 
VV dd y we roam in difcontent about. Dryden' s Tyrr ’love 
Would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs 1 termTn- 
ed by wife confutations than a wife man l 

3. One apt to change ; a waverer. 

’Twas not long 

Before from world to world they fwimg • 

As they had turn’d from fide to fide, * 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died. 

O; 


Locke. 


'nc that is 


Hudibras. 

employed in 


Cha'nger. n. f. [from change . ] 
changing or difeounting money. 

CHANNEL, n.f. [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 

I. i he hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo cafy, now that things are grown - 

and have their certain courfc, to change rhr- \ 3n ^ blt » 

tkeir teams awher way 

y Spenfer s State of Ireland. 
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